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AN  ESSAY 

ORIGINALLY  READ  TO  THE  DISCUSSION  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
MANCHESTER  ATHENAEUM, 


THE  topic  on  which  it  has  been  proposed  that  I  should  address 
you  this  evening  is  that  of  Education  ;  a  topic  which  involves  the 
important  consideration  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  training  up 
human  beings  to  the  greatest  attainable  degree  of  excellence  and 
happiness  in  the  present  state  of  existence.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  every  enlightened  friend  of  the  human  race  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  take  a  cordial  interest.  If  my  attempt  to 
enter  into  the  real  merits  of  this  question,  should  tend  in  any 
degree  to  awaken  that  interest  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  felt, 
or  to  increase,  or  sustain  it  where  it  already  exists,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  truly  generous  will  not  deny  me  the  exercise  of  that  charity 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  faults  in  the  execution  of  a  well  meant, 
though  imperfect,  undertaking.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  persuasion 
I  should  not  have  ventured  thus  publicly  to  solicit  your  attention. 
Education  when  taken  in  its  greatest  latitude  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  comprehensive  term.  Its  etymological  import  denotes  a 
leading  out  or  training  up,  and  includes  the  operation  of  every 
influence  which  shares  a  part  in  the  formation  and  developement  of 
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that  character  which  we  finally  possess.  Taking  the  expression  in  this 
its  most  extended,  though  not  distorted  acceptation,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  we  all  are,  in  a  great  measure  what  we  are,  by  education. 
There  is  no  doubt  an  original  dissimilarity  in  the  physical  and 
mental  constitution  of  different  individuals,  but  a  still  greater 
difference  is  afterwards  produced  by  events — companions — books — 
and  tuition — in  a  word,  by  the  whole  course  of  discipline  through 
which  as  human  beings  it  is  our  lot  to  pass. 

Can  any  one  amongst  us  seriously  suppose  that  he  should  have 
been  exactly  what  he  now  is,  if  all  the  leading  circumstances  of 
his  past  life  had  been  reversed — if  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  the  tuition  he  received,  the  books  he  read,  and 
the  companionships  he  formed,  had  all  been  different?  No.  The 
supposition  is  impossible.  And  however  repulsive  the  thought  may 
now  seem,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  if  we  had  risen  into 
existence  amongst  idolatrous  heathens,  we  should  have  been  worship- 
pers of  stocks  and  stones — or  amidst  the  ferocious  savages  of 
Sumatra,  or  New  Zealand,  we  should  have  been  savages  and  can- 
nibals and  in  all  other  respects  as  they  are.  It  is  education  there- 
fore, in  its  most  extended  sense,  which  creates  the  greatest  mental 
and  moral  differences  in  the  characters  of  men. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguishing  advantages  which  we  enjoy 
may  certainly  be  imputed  to  this  source.  We  can  scarcely  take  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  without  being  convinced  that  as  a  community  education 
has  done  much  for  us.  But  while  we  would  duly  appreciate  and  grate- 
fully acknowledge  every  benefit  it  has  conferred  upon  us,  we  must 
stlil  be  permitted  to  maintain  that  it  has  accomplished  unspeakably 
less,  both  for  us  and  others,  than  it  possibly  might  have  done,  and 
unspeakably  less  than  it  certainly  and  speedily  will  do  when  it  comes 
to  be  more  thoroughly  and  generally  understood.  But  the  indisputable 
fact  is,  that  there  have  been  great  omissions,  unconscious  mistakes, 
and  positive  and  pernicious  errors  in  almost  every  system  of  educa- 
tion hitherto  adopted,  from  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity  to  very 
recent  times.  So  at  least,  after  much  thought  and  investigation,  it 
appears  to  me.  Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  necessity  for  such 
an  impeachment — most  reluctantly  do  I  give  utterance  to  such  a 
sweeping  censure  ;  but  honest  conviction,  where  the  interests  of 


my  fellow -beings  are  involved,  shall  not  be  suppressed ;  and  I 
must  now  solicit  your  patience  and  candour  while  I  endeavour  to 
furnish  the  general  outlines  of  a  "  more  perfect  way." 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  purpose  I  shall  here  premise 
that  the  perfection  of  man  as  a  rational  being,  chiefly  consists  in 
the  balance  and  harmony  of  all  his  powers.  This  may  safely  be 
laid  down  as  a  first  and  fundamental  position,  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  may  be  securely  raised.  It  is  a  position  too  without 
the  recognition  of  which  we  shall  have  no  well  defined  result  at 
which  to  aim — no  certain  standard  by  which  to  determine  the  suc- 
cessive steps  we  take — no  decisive  criterion  by  which  to  test,  our 
progress,  our  failure,  or  our  success.  And  most  assuredly,  if  in 
the  absence  of  a  prerequisite  so  essential  as  that  of  distinctly  un- 
derstanding the  specific  end  at  which  we  aim,  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  the  practice  of  education  we  shall  labour  under  seri- 
ous disadvantages — or  to  the  theory  of  the  same  subject,  we  shall 
obtain  but  a  very  incomplete  view  of  its  nature,  and  the  further  we 
pursue  our  speculations  the  more  we  shall  become  entangled  in 
labyrinths  of  mental  and  moral  confusion,  "  and  find  no  end  in 
wandering  mazes  lost." 

But  when  it  is  once  admitted  and  clearly  understood,  that  the 
perfection  of  man,  as  a  rational  being,  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
due  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  his  various  powers,  we  must 
at  once  perceive  that  all  those  modes  of  training  up  human  beings, 
which  are  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  a  part  of  our  faculties  only, 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  all  the  rest,  are  so  far  essentially  defective, 
and  must  of  necessity  so  far  fail  to  accomplish  the  great  end  to  be 
desired.  On  the  contrary,  that  system  will  be  found  most  com- 
plete, and  most  efficient  which,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
takes  cognizance  of  all  the  constituent  principles  of  our  nature — in 
other  words — embodies  a  due  regard  to  the  whole  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  man. 

Resting  upon  these  very  obvious  data  as  a  basis,  the  whole 
process  of  education  has  for  its  specific  object — the  chastening  of 
some,  the  strengthening  of  others,  and  the  adjusting  and  harmoni- 
zing of  all  our  powers.  It  may  be  conveniently  comprehended 
under  the  three  following  particulars :  The  cultivation  of— first 
tho  physical  powers — secondly  the  moral  sentiments — and  lastly 
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the  reasoning  or  intellectual  faculties.  Excepting  the  order  in  which 
these  particulars  succeed  each  other,  this  division  of  the  subject 
has  no  pretensions  to  originality  ;  but  my  present  purpose  is  not 
so  much  to  be  original  as  intelligible  and  useful,  more  especially  to 
to  those  who  may  not  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
matter  under  discussion. 

1 .  The  first  part  of  the  process  relates  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Physical  or  Bodily  Powers. 

The  animal  frame  demands  our  earliest  attention  ;  for  according 
to  the  order  of  nature  it  has  the  prior  claim.  Man  is  an  animal  be- 
fore he  is  either  a  moral  or  intellectual  being.  His  physical  capa- 
bilities are  first  developed  and  therefore  we  naturally  commence 
with  them.  And  as  it  regards  the  welfare  of  the  body  three  things 
are  especially  important,  viz.  health,  strength,  and  activity.  In 
order  as  far  as  may  be  to  secure  the  possession  of  these  very  valu- 
able advantages,  due  attention  must  be  given  to  cleanliness  and 
exercise,  for  where  these  are  long  neglected  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  the  physical  frame  will  be  sensibly  impaired.  And  as  there  is 
an  intimate  connexion  and  unceasing  sympathy  between  the  body 
and  the  mind,  where  the  former  is  systematically  injured  the  latter 
must  eventually  suffer.  The  truth  of  this  representation  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  being  granted,  we  must  immediately  perceive  that 
— to  commence  a  course  of  education  with  the  discipline  of  the 
intellect,  is  to  reverse  the  order  which  ought  to  be  observed — to 
cultivate  the  mental  faculties  without  endeavouring  to  secure  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of  the  material  frame  is  most  un- 
wise— and  to  force  and  stimulate  the  mind  at  the  expense  of 
enfeebling  and  destroying  the  body  is  a  wretched  and  purblind 
piece  of  folly,  deserving  of  the  most  decided  reprobation. 

Such  a  course  must  necessarily  fail  of  the  great  ultimate  object 
of  all  knowledge,  all  wisdom,  and  all  education,  viz.  the  greatest 
attainable  degree  of  excellence  and  happiness  of  which  our  capa- 
cities in  the  present  state  will  admit.  Health  is  a  most  inestimable 
jewel.  Its  value  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  wisdom.  With  literal 
truth  it  may  be  said  of  the  former,  as  it  is  of  the  latter  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  most  sublime  of  ancient  writers — u  It 
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cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the 
price  thereof — the  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it — the  price  of 
health  is  above  rubies."  He  who  does  not  possess  it,  knows  not 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  happiness  he  otherwise  might  enjoy. 
Easily  it  may  be  lost,  but  not  so  easily  regained.  In  this  respect 
nothing  is  more  strikingly  analagous  to  the  well  known  classical  re- 
presentation of  a  visit  to  the  shades  below.  "  Facilis  decensus  Averni 

sed  revocare  gradum hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est."    Health, 

if  possible,  should  be  preserved.  For  this  purpose  every  reason- 
able means  should  be  employed.  All  which  is  calculated  to  crush 
or  undermine  it  should  be  avoided  as  a  baneful  evil ;  but  least  of 
all  should  it  be  suffered  to  be  emasculated  and  destroyed  by  pre- 
posterous and  self-interested  systems  of  education. 

The  time  usually  allotted  to  occasions  like  the  present,  pre- 
cludes that  more  copious  enlargement  on  this  particular,  which 
otherwise  its  intrinsic  importance  would  fully  justify.  It  must  be 
sufficient  therefore  for  the  present  to  say  that,  mental  excitement 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  material  frame  ;  when  excessive 
it  is  always  dangerous,  and  when  frequently  repeated  it  is  as  noxi- 
ous as  the  habitual  practice  of  taking  opium  or  ardent  spirits.  It 
absorbs  and  exhausts  all  the  vital  energies  of  the  constitution.  Its 
consequences  are  not  only  always  disastrous,  but  much  oftener  fatal 
than  could  be  suspected  by  those  who  have  not  investigated  the 
fact.  Two  or  three  practical  inferences  will  immediately  arise  out 
of  these  observations.  They  are  as  follows. 

Mental  excitement  should  seldom  if  ever  be  allowed  to  share 
a  part  in  early  education.  The  exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
should  not  be  prematurely  demanded.  Those  who  are  of  tender  years 
ought  never  to  be  confined  to  either  the  school-room,  or  any  seden- 
tary occupation  for  many  hours  in  uninterrupted  succession.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  their  lessons  are  neither  too  laborious,  nor 
too  long,  Never  should  they  be  forcibly  compelled  to  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  is  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  capacities.  Whenever  they  are  perplexed  with  difficulties,  as 
they  sometimes  will  be,  their  perplexities  should  not  be  increased 
by  the  unfeeling  rigour  of  their  instructors.  In  such  a  case  all 
threatenings  and  punishments  are  utterly  out  of  place,  and  can 
only  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  the  creatures  of  ignorance 
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and  imbecility — the  dupes  of  undignified  petulance  and  pugnacity, 
or  something  worse.  Cheerful  assistance  and  lucid  explanation 
should  be  given.  Tyrannical  authority  and  coercion  serve  only  to 
fill  the  mind  with  bitterness  and  despondency.  Whenever  a  child 
under  the  burden  of  its  task,  begins  to  tremble  and  turn  pale,  its 
attention  should  be  diverted  to  some  other  subject  of  a  different  kind, 
which  by  its  novelty  or  ease  will  afford  the  requisite  relief;  or  what 
is  still  better  it  should  be  liberated  at  once  from  its  scholastic  duties, 
and  encouraged  to  engage  for  awhile  in  some  playful  or  athletic 
exercise.  If  not,  it  will  gradually  become  confused,  stupified,  ner- 
vous and  unhappy  ;  and  in  a  short  course  of  time  the  whole  frame- 
work of  its  constitution  will  be  enfeebled  and  depressed. 

Every  one  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition  ought  to  regard  it 
as  a  part  of  his  duty,  attentively  to  notice  the  first  symptoms  of 
these  evils,  as  they  are  evinced  in  the  countenance  or  manners  of 
his  pupils,  in  order  that  he  may  meet  and  counteract  them  in  their 
incipient  state.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  that,  till 
very  recently  at  least,  this  essential  part  of  a  sound  education  has 
been  most  imperfectly  recognized,  or  rather  passed  over  with  entire 
neglect.  And  yet  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  analyse  the  checquered  conditions  of  humanity,  as  they 
appear  in  the  present  world,  that  health  and  sickness  are  two  most 
important  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  mortal  existence — in  fact,  the 
very  nectar  and  poison  of  our  felicity  ;  for  when  taken  at  their  two 
extremes  the  one  may  become  a  source  of  happiness,  and  the  other 
a  source  of  misery  ten  thousand  times  more  intense  than  human 
language  can  express. 

II.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject, 
namely  the  cultivation  of  the  Moral  Powers. 

The  term  morals  was  in  ancient  times  synonymous  with  that  of 
manners.  Nor  is  it  altogether  unimportant,  still  to  recur  to  this 
original  application  of  the  word.  Let  it  be  recollected  but  for  a 
moment,  how  much  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse  is  increased 
by  a  kind  and  courteous  mode  of  conduct,  and  diminished  by  rude- 
ness and  incivility  and  we  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  the  folly 
of  magnifying  trifles  into  matters  of  importance,  though  wo  should 
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still  insist  upon  good  manners  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  a 
perfect  system  of  good  morals.  But  the  more  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term  is  so  much  enlarged  that  its  original  meaning  forms  but 
a  subordinate  section  of  the  comprehensive  import  it  is  now  in- 
tended to  convey. 

Moral  education  relates  both  to  the  inward  sentiments  and 
outward  conduct,  and  includes  the  inculcation  of  good  principles, 
good  dispositions,  and  good  manners.  And  as  the  moral  senti- 
ments are  much  earlier  matured  than  the  reasoning  powers,  that 
department  of  education  which  relates  to  the  former  must  take  the 
precedence  of  that  which  relates  to  the  latter,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
commencement  is  concerned  ;  for  no  truly  judicious  plan  of  instruc- 
tion can  materially  depart  from  that  order  which  is  indicated  by  the 
course  of  nature,  the  progressive  manifestations  of  which  are  the 
result  of  supreme  and  therefore  uncontrolable  appointment. 

No  sooner  does  a  human  being  enter  upon  the  stage  of  exis- 
tence than  he  begins  to  present  a  multiform  manifestation  of  moral 
qualities.  The  feelings,  or  mental  susceptibilities  are  the  prolific 
stamina  in  which  all  his  moral  qualities  originate,  and  from  which 
they  derive  their  characteristic  peculiarities.  The  ethical  depart- 
ment of  education  should  extend  to  all  the  diversified  ramifications 
of  those  numerous  streams  of  sentiment  which  flow  from  this  exube- 
rant and  exhaustless  source.  We  can  now  notice  but  two  or  three 
of  the  principal  modifications  of  those  moral  susceptibilities  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made.  They  are  the  passions,  the  affections, 
and  the  dispositions.  The  feelings,  when  roused  by  the  force  of 
powerful  excitement  become  passions — when  moved  by  influences  of 
a  gentler  nature  they  are  affections — and  when  in  a  still  more  quies- 
cent and  permanent  state  they  take  the  name  of  dispositions.  The 
passions  should  be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  sense.  The  affections  should  be  chastened  and 
directed  towards  objects  worthy  of  engaging  them.  The  evil  dis- 
positions, such  as  envy,  malice,  pride,  selfishness,  should  be  re- 
pressed ;  and  the  good  ones  cherished  and  made  to  repose  on  the 
basis  of  fixed  and  liberal  principles. 

In  order  to  attain  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  the  Young  should  early  and  progressively  be 
made  to  understand  the  necessity  and  value  of  truth,  industry, 
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prudence,  courage,  and  generosity — of  Truth  without  a  regard  to 
which  mankind  could  place  no  confidence  in  each  other,  and  the 
affairs  of  society  would  fall  into  a  state  of  remediless  confusion — 
of  Industry  without  which  no  well  grounded  expectation  of  suc- 
cess in  any  laudable  pursuit  can  be  entertained — of  Prudence 
without  which  they  are  liable  inadvertently  to  involve  themselves 
in  difficulties  and  disasters  without  end — of  Courage  which  will 
tend  to  prepare  them  for  all  that  is  arduous  in  enterprise,  trying  in 
endurance,  or  difficult  in  execution  ;  and  will  prompt  them  reso- 
lutely to  seize  on  every  advantage  as  it  offers — of  Generosity 
which  gives  an  amiable  and  dignified  tone  to  the  whole  moral  cha- 
racter, and  without  which  man  is  always  a  miserable  and  for  the 
most  part  a  very  contemptible  creature. 

In  connection  with  this  internal  discipline,  their  external 
manners  and  habits  should  not  be  neglected.  They  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  different  modes  of  behaviour  appropriate  to  the 
different  members  and  ranks  of  society.  They  should  be  shown  in 
a  variety  of  ways  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  will  be  conducive  to 
their  happiness  to  conduct  themselves  with  deference  towards  their 
superiors — with  respect  towards  their  equals — with  condescension 
towards  those  beneath  them — and  with  unaffected  kindness  and 
courtesy  towards  all. 

Lessons  in  this  department  of  instruction  should  be  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  history,  fables,  anecdotes,  proverbs, 
or  moral  maxims,  as  the  teacher  may  deem  most  expedient ;  but 
in  some  or  all  of  these  ways  the  inculcation  of  these  sentiments  is 
indispensable.  Nor  should  they  be  inculcated  in  a  casual  or  desul- 
tory manner,  but  patiently,  repeatedly,  perseveringly,  with  "line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,"  till  they  become  interwoven 
with  the  very  texture  of  the  moral  constitution,  and  form  an  in- 
tegrant part  of  the  individual  character. 

Were  not  this  branch  of  education  essentially  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  were  it  not  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied,  I  would  not  expose  myself 
to  the  possibility  of  being  charged  with  invidiousness,  while  I  un- 
equivocally affirm  that  hitherto  these  things  have  not  been  thus 
taught,  to  any  extent,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Of  this  kind  of  moral  nutriment,  as  far  as  our  national 
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institutions  are  concerned,  the  public  mind  has  been  left  from  one 
generation  to  another  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  destitution. 
As  this  may  be  considered  a  serious  impeachment  of  "the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,"  I  shall  not  incur  the  responsibility  of  making  it 
rest  entirely  on  my  affirmation,  but  will  presently  produce  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  those  who  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
judge.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  our 
Universities  and  Chartered  Schools,  those  boasted  seats  of  wisdom 
and  superior  learning,  those  would-be  monopolies  in  education  of 
all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  in  what  grade  of  their  system,  in 
what  section  of  their  code  of  scholastic  discipline  shall  we  find  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  moral  training  of  their  sons  ?  Professors 
of  Humanity,  of  Greek,  of  Arabic,  of  Mathematics,  id  genus 
omne,  we  may  find  in  great  abundance  ;  but  where  are  their  pro- 
fessors of  practical  ethics,  or  the  Morality  of  real  Life  ?  Hear  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  present  day. 
"  The  aim  of  education  (says  he)  is  to  make  men  wise  and  good. 
Ask  yourself  what  there  is  in  modern  education  that  will  fulfil  this 
end  ?  Not  a  single  doctrine  of  moral  science  is  taught — not  a 
single  moral  precept  inculcated."  * 

There  are  it  is  true,  some  two  or  three  Professorships  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  our  northern  Universities,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
these  professorships  have  almost  uniformly  been  filled  by  men  of 
great  genius,  great  excellence,  and  a  very  superior  order  of  intellect. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  professors  of  moral 
Philosophy  and  not  of  education ;  and  accordingly .  they  have 
invariably  treated  the  subject  in  so  abstruse  and  metaphysical  a  way 
as  to  render  it  anything  rather  than  that  practical  morality  which 
comes  home  to  the  "bosoms  and  business"  of  mankind.  To  expect  the 
genial  fruits  of  moral  cultivation  from  their  subtile,  abstract  and 
polemical  disquisitions,  would  be  like  expecting  to  "  gather  grapes 


*  Vid.  that  very  talented  and  interesting  work,  "Bulwer's  England  and  the 
English." 

When  the  above  was  written  it  was  fully  intended  to  quote  several 
other  authorities  who  have  made  similar  statements,  but  in  the  process  of 
printing  they  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  writer  till  the  proper  place  for 
inserting  them  had  been  passed  by. 
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of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  The  palpable  distinction  between 
such  formal  and  learned  lectures,  and  that  system  of  moral  instruc- 
tion for  which  I  am  contending,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
without  the  addition  of  another  word. 

III.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  the  subject, 
which  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 

The  soul  of  man  is  indivisible — all  its  varied  operations  are 
but  so  many  different  states  of  the  same  one  and  indivisible  mind. 
Whenever  we  speak  of  its  faculties  as  separate  portions  of  its 
substance,  distinct  in  their  operations  from  each  other,  we  employ 
language  which  is  decidedly  metaphorical.  There  is  in  reality 
nothing  in  our  mental  structure  at  all  analogous  to  the  different 
members  of  the  body.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  long  since 
remarked  that,  "  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into  several  powers 
and  faculties  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since  it  is 
the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands,  or  imagines.  Our 
manner  of  considering  these  faculties  is  for  the  better  enabling  us 
to  express  ourselves.  What  we  call  faculties  are  only  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  soul  can  exert  itself."  But  some  of  these  mental 
states  are  so  different  from  others,  and  some  are  so  similar  amongst 
themselves  as  to  admit  of  being  conveniently  classified  and  arranged 
under  a  few  generic  terms.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  mental  philosophy.  Nor  is  the  technical  classification 
which  we  adopt  of  such  essential  importance  as  some  might  sup- 
pose, as  to  the  number  of  the  terms  employed.  All  we  have  to  do, 
is  to  take  care  that  when  the  terms  are  few  they  are  sufficiently 
comprehensive ;  or  that  when  they  are  more  limited  in  their  import, 
the  number  is  increased  till  the  amount  of  their  meaning  is  the 
same.  The  imagination,  the  memory  and  the  judgment,  will 
include  all  the  operations  of  the  intellect  which  it  is  necessary 
distinctly  to  notice  here. 

1.  Imagination.  This  is  a  power  of  the  mind  which  is  early 
developed  and  for  the  most  part  spontaneously  indulged.  Its  exer- 
cise consists,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  denotes,  in  forming 
intellectual  images  and  conceptions  when  no  corresponding  realities 
are  present  to  the  bodily  senses.  All  its  operations  relate  to  the 
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past,  the  future,  the  distant  and  the  invisible.  In  popular  language 
it  is  synonymous  with  fancy ;  and  every  one  knows  how  many 
thousands  of  fancies  usually  occupy  the  minds  of  the  young.  It 
is  indeed  a  fruitful  source  of  emotions  to  almost  every  mind,  in 
every  stage  of  life ;  and  the  emotions  it  creates  will  be  pleasing  or 
painful,  good  or  bad  according  to  the  prevailing  bias,  which  by 
accident  or  design,  it  has  received  in  early  life.  Has  it  been  judi- 
ciously replenished  with  images  of  the  fair  and  good — it  will  then 
afford  an  exhaustless  treasure  of  mental  happiness,  which  is  ever 
present  for  the  Possessor's  use.  But  should  it  have  been  overcast  with 
melancholy  gloom,  imbued  with  superstitious  terrors,  or  crowded 
with  images  of  guilt  and  fear,  it  then  becomes  a  mental  charnel- 
house,  full  of  dreariness  and  desolation.  It  resembles  the  prophetic 
portraiture  of  Babylon  in  ruins.  It  is  a  receptacle  for  all  loathsome 
and  all  monstrous  creatures — the  unseen  dwelling-place  of  fantastic 
and  malevolent  conceptions,  which,  if  they  could  be  embodied  in 
corresponding  forms,  and  rendered  visible,  would  present  a  den  of 
shapes  and  sights  more  unholy  and  appalling  than  ever  revelled  in 
the  fabled  caverns  of  enchantment.  There  is  not  a  power  of  the 
human  mind  more  wonderful,  more  delightful,  or  more  dreadful  in 
its  operations,  than  that  of  the  imagination  according  as  it  has  been 
trained  for  evil  or  for  good. 

Great  attention  should  be  given,  in  the  earliest  part  of  intel- 
lectual education,  to  the  due  regulation  of  this  interesting  power. 
In  the  young  it  ought  never  to  be  too  strongly  excited,  lest  it  should 
gain  an  uncontrollable  ascendancy  over  all  their  other  powers. 
Never  should  they  be  terrified  with  tragical  or  superstitious  tales. 
The  relation  of  such  absurd  and  frightful  romances  to  children  before 
the  judgment  is  sufficiently  matured  to  resist  their  influence,  is  more 
weak  and  criminal  than  many  such  unreflecting  narrators  are  aware 
of.  Hence  through  want  of  that  small  portion  of  knowledge  which 
even  this  Essay  might  communicate,  multitudes  while  intending  to 
amuse,  have  inflicted  deep  and  lasting  injury  on  the  minds  of  their 
fellow  beings ;  for,  from  this  source,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  many 
have  received  impressions  in  their  youthful  days,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  their  subsequent  efforts  have  left  them  nervous,  timid  or  despond- 
ing through  the  rest  of  life. 

Entirely  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a  child's  imagination  is  not 
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desirable ;  nor  is  it  possible,  if  it  were  to  be  desired.  The  first 
precaution  then  should  be  to  keep  far  away  from  it  all  books,  and 
tales,  and  objects  of  a  frightful  and  gloomy  nature.  The  next 
concern  should  be  to  store  it  with  ideas  of  all  that  is  bright,  and 
beautiful  and  good,  by  directing  it — in  history  to  what  is  most 
pleasing  and  improving — in  society  to  what  is  most  useful,  amiable, 
and  happy — in  creation  to  all  that  is  cheerful  and  serene.  A  cele- 
brated writer  has  well  expressed  both  the  object,  and  the  importance 
of  the  object  at  which,  in  this  respect,  we  should  constantly  aim, 
when  he  says,  "  A  man  had  better  be  born  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  things  than  heir  to  an  estate  often  thousand  pounds  a  year." 
2.  Memory.  That  it  is  desirable  to  possess  a  good  one 
will  not  be  disputed,  for  every  one  must  be  aware  that  it  is  this 
faculty  alone  which  gives  connection  and  consistency  to  whatever 
knowledge  we  acquire.  Memory  is  to  the  mind  what  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  is  to  the  body ;  without  it  all  our  ideas  would  be  a  per- 
fect rope  of  sand.  Of  the  past  we  could  know  nothing  ;  of  the 
present  but  little  more ;  for  what  we  knew  one  moment  we  should 
cease  to  know  the  next.  Few  intellectual  attainments  are  more 
pleasing  than  an  easy  and  accurate  recollection  ;  and  yet  almost 
every  one  complains  of  being  troubled  with  a  bad  memory.  But 
why?  Why  chiefly  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  education. 
Some  of  the  new,  or,  at  least,  recently  proposed,  systems  of  tuition, 
very  greatly  err  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  this  particular.  They  seem 
to  be  devised  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  the  exercise  of  memory 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  Every  thing  they  teach  is  to  be 
taught  by  mere  reading  and  conversation.  Learning  any  thing  by 
heart  is  spoken  of  in  language  of  the  bitterest  aversion  and  complaint. 
If  their  views  be  correct,  the  memory  is  never  to  be  strenuously 
excited,  lest  forsooth,  it  should  be  burdened  and  fatigued  !  Such 
finical  sentimentalism  is  no  doubt  very  agreeable  to  loquacious  and 
idle  little  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  that  it  should  ever  be  coun- 
tenanced by  their  instructors  is  very  much  to  be  deplored.  Of  such 
pupils  and  such  instructors  I  would  beg  to  ask  :  can  we  reasonably 
expect  to  possess  any  of  our  powers,  either  of  body  or  mind  in  any 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  while  we  use  no  discipline  to 
invigorate  and  improve  them  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  How  then 
can  we  acquire  an  accurate  and  retentive  recollection,  while  the 
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faculty   on   which   recollection   depends,   is   suffered   to  fall   into 
habitual  disuse. 

Many  of  the  older  systems  of  tuition,  we  readily  acknowledge, 
carried  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  to  a  very  disproportionate 
extent ;  but  those  who  pass  it  over  as  a  useless  part  of  education 
fall  into  a  far  more  injurious  extreme.  Will  any  one  seriously  affirm 
that  a  superior  memory  is  of  no  real  value  ?  Is  it  no  disadvantage 
to  grow  up  and  enter  into  life  with  feeble  and  treacherous  powers  of 
recollection?  These  questions  admit  of  but  one  answer,  and  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  should  form 
one  constant  object  of  attention,  in  every  complete  and  well  adjusted 
system  of  education.  For  this  purpose  a  most  excellent  auxiliary 
will  be  found  in  learning  by  rote,  the  principal  parts,  of  those  most 
systematic  and  beautifully  arranged  compilations  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Grammars. 

3.  Judgment.  This  is  the  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  rational  mind.  It  is  that  faculty  in  the  exercise  of 
which  we  examine,  compare,  infer,  reject,  approve,  and  form  conclu- 
sions. It  is  in  reality  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  and  error, 
right  and  wrong.  I  have  said  the  ultimate  standard,  because  though 
we  may  adopt  another  more  immediate  guide,  yet  this  must  pre- 
viously have  commended  itself  to  the  approbation  of  our  judgment ; 
for  without  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  we  cannot  with  sincerity  or 
safety,  either  adopt  or  reject  any  rule  which  may  be  proposed  to  our 
acceptance.  It  is  this  deliberative  and  discriminating  power  which 
makes  a  rational  man  differ  from  an  idiot,  and  invests  him  with 
immeasurable  superiority  to  the  whole  animal  creation.  It  is  the 
most  dignified  among  the  attributes  of  intelligence,  and  should  guide 
and  govern  all  the  rest,  restraining  the  imagination,  subjugating  the 
passions,  and  directing  and  controlling  the  energies  of  the  whole 
man  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  In  the  course  of  education 
all  that  tends  to  confuse  or  debilitate  this  presiding  power  should 
be  sedulously  avoided,  while  every  means  best  calculated  to  give  it 
firmness  and  precision  should  be  employed. 

We  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  intellect,  into  imagination,  memory,  and  judgment ;  an  enumer- 
ation of  original  powers  which  may  possibly  be  considered  by  some 
as  very  incomplete ;  but  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  our  present 
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purpose  ;  for  whatever  analysis  of  the  human  mind  we  may  prefer, 
it  will  still  be  true  that  its  perfection  and  happiness  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  symmetrical  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  its  powers. 
Just  as  in  the  development  of  the  material  frame,  if  one  member 
should  extravagantly  outgrow  all  the  others,  deformity  and  incon- 
venience would  be  the  consequence  ;  so  amongst  our  mental  powers 
— if  one  or  more  should  predominate  in  an  undue  degree,  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  mind  will  be  proportionably  marred.  The 
truth  and  importance  of  this  doctrine  may  be  fully  exemplified,  by 
alternately  supposing  each  of  the  mental  powers  too  feeble  or  too 
strong  for  all  the  rest,  and  then  tracing  out  the  consequences  which 
would  naturally  follow.  I  will  now  adduce  one  instance  only. 

Suppose  then  the  imagination  to  be  extremely  excitable  and 
active,  and  all  the  other  powers  debilitated  and  obtuse  ;  the  general 
consequences  may  be  predicted  with  the  greatest  certainty.  The 
individual  so  circumstanced  will  be  subject  to  the  tyrannical  caprice 
of  impulses,  feelings,  and  fancies  without  end.  He  will  scarcely 
ever  be  free  from  a  species  of  mental  inebriation.  Multitudes  of 
incoherent  ideas  will  come  and  go  without  his  bidding,  "  dancing  in 
all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion"  through  his  brain,  chasing 
each  other  into  oblivion  like  the  shadowy  phantoms  of  a  restless 
sleep.  He  has  no  command  over  the  incessant  workings  of  his 
own  spirit.  His  moods  of  mind  are  as  fitful  as  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens.  He  is  unstable  and  uncertain  as  the  wind.  There 
may  be  seasons  when  he  would  reflect,  but  his  officious  fancies 
interrupt  him.  He  wishes  to  form  connected  plans  for  his  future 
conduct,  but  obtrusive  imaginings  divert  his  thoughts  and  bear  them 
far  away.  He  resembles  a  vessel  out  at  sea  with  no  ballast  and 
crowded  sails,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  liable  to  be  overset  by  every  pass- 
ing breeze.  He  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  mental 
satisfaction  and  repose.  He  is  always  occupied  amidst  the  abstract 
creations  of  an  unreal  world.  His  whole  existence  is  but  little  better 
than  a  waking  dream,  Should  his  malady  increase  with  increasing 
years  he  finally  becomes  insane ;  for  insanity  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  act  of  dreaming  while  we  are  awake.  When  this  solution 
of  this  mental  disorder  is  clearly  understood,  we  shall  be  able 
without  difficulty  to  account  for  more  than  half  the  cases  of  insanity 
in  the  world. 
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Other  illustrations  of  a  similar  kind  might  easily  be  adduced ; 
but  a  wish  to  avoid  trespassing  too  long  on  your  patience  compels 
me  to  forbear.  The  few  additional  remarks  I  have  to  make,  and 
which  cannot  be  omitted  without  injustice  to  the  subject,  shall  be 
stated  in  the  briefest  way  in  which  they  can  conveniently  be 


In  practically  commencing  a  course  of  education,  resting  on  the 
foundation  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  first  duty  of  the 
tutor  is  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  his  pupils  are  most  deficient ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  whole  process  of  subsequent  treatment 
should  be  adapted  to  remedy  those  deficiencies  by  strengthening 
what  is  feeble  and  raising  what  is  low.  Exceptions  may  possibly  some- 
times occur,  but  in  general  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  incidental 
culture  of  those  powers  which  spontaneously  predominate  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  on  an  equality  with  those  which 
are  defective. 

Again.  From  the  tenor  of  what  has  now  been  stated  it  will 
readily  be  inferred  that  in  my  humble  opinion  a  good  education 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  communication  of  curious  know- 
ledge as  in  the  judicious  training  of  all  the  powers,  a  course  of 
well  regulated  discipline  which  shall  contribute  to  fit  the  pupil,  in 
after  life,  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  any  duties  which  may  devolve 
upon  him ;  or  for  taking  advantage  of  any  desirable  engagement 
which  may  present  itself  to  his  acceptance.  In  short  that  only  is 
worthy  of  being  denominated  a  sound  education  which  prepares  the 
individual,  as  far  as  his  capacities  will  allow,  for  acting  wisely  and 
well  under  all  the  passing  vicissitudes,  or  more  permanent  circum- 
stances, which  await  him  in  the  present  state. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  course  will  be  powerfully 
aided  by  the  judicious  encouragement  of  a  generous  spirit  of  emu- 
lation. But  it  does  not  admit  of  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment as  an  instrument  of  instruction.*  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
numerous  advantages  of  this  system,  that  it  cannot  be  long  pursued 
ere  it  will  render  recourse  to  coercive  measures,  of  this  description, 
altogether  superfluous. 


"  A  common  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  a  single  spring  of  human  action — 
a  blundering  mechanic  in  his  trade  will  of  course  at  oner  rush  to  this  expedient. 
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Another  recommendation  which  this  plan  possesses  of  no  trifling 
moment,  will  I  trust  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  exclusive.  It  requires  not  its  supporters  to  relinquish  any 
of  their  peculiar  opinions  on  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all 
subjects  which  can  possibly  occupy  the  human  mind.  It  freely 
admits  of  the  incorporation  of  all  the  first  great  principles  of  religion 
to  any  extent  which  may  be  deemed  proper  by  those  who  adopt  it. 
It  excludes  neither  classics,  nor  mathematics,  nor  art  nor  science,  nor 
any  other  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  It  simply  guarantees  that 
a  proportionate  attention  only  shall  be  given  to  each  according  to 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case. 

There  is  however  one  condition  which  the  very  nature  of  this 
plan  imperiously  demands,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  efficiently 
carried  into  execution.  That  condition  is,  that  professed  teachers 


It  is  the  first  instrument  which  lies  in  his  way  ;  but  in  nine  instances  out  often 
the  very  necessity  of  applying  it  is  created  by  himself. — But  what  is  its  influence 
on  the  offender  ?  If  he  does  not  deserve  your  reproof,  he  is  stung  with  the 
wrong  you  do  him ;  if  he  does,  its  whole  effect  is  lost  by  its  publicity  ;  and  not 
only  no  good  is  effected,  but  an  injury,  in  addition,  is  inflicted.  If  you  be  a 
teacher,  with  pretensions  to  the  name,  you  of  course  admit  the  inestimable  value 
of  sensibility.  With  it  the  judicious  hand  can  do  everything;  without  it  all 
you  may  do  will  be  in  vain.  And  with  this  conviction  strongly  in  you,  you 
deliberately  set  out  by  taking  the  surest  means  of  blunting  it  in  your  power. 
What  wound,  to  a  boy  of  delicate  feelings,  can  be  compared  to  the  humiliation 
— the  deep,  soul-felt  humiliation — of  suffering  before  them  whose  esteem  he  so 
ardently  desires  ?  He  sinks  under  it,  or  these  delicate  feelings  depart.  You 
lose  in  both  cases  an  influence  the  most  effectual,  and  you  lose  it  in  exchange 
for  what  ?  for  the  prevention  of  some  breach  of  order,  some  trifle  of  discipline  ; 
the  enforcing  of  the  real  for  the  imaginary ;  for  the  accessory  of  morality, 
morality  itself.  You  wish  that  your  pupils  should  exercise  that  influence  on 
each  other's  conduct  in  your  absence  which  you  exercise  whilst  present ;  and 
yet  you  yourself  are  the  first  to  extinguish  or  restrict  its  power.  The  school  of 
such  a  teacher,  it  is  possible,  may  present  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  orderly 
establishment  to  a  visitor :  his  frown  may  be  respected,  and  his  voice  not 
willingly  disobeyed  :  but  there  will  be  no  confidence — no  frankness — no  life ; 
it  will  be  master  and  scholar,  but  not  guide  and  disciple — no  common 
interest — no  common  cause.  Give  me  the  teacher  whose  silence  weighs  with 
the  pain  of  a  thousand  reproofs,  on  a  young  and  generous  heart,  and  the 
friendly  shake  of  whose  hand  sends  him  to  his  chamber,  weeping  tears  such  as 
have  never  yet  been  won  by  either  rod  or  reproach." — Education  Reform  by 
T.  Wyse  Esq.  M.  P. 
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shall  be  a  class  of  persons  very  different  from  the  majority  of  those 
who  in  times  past  have  been  accustomed  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibilities  of  that  office.  Not  that  it  by  any  means  requires 
them  to  be  profoundly  learned  either  in  classic  or  scientific  lore. 
But  thus  much  it  does  require — that  they  should  possess  a  general 
knowledge  of  human  nature — that  they  should  be  familiar  with  the 
«>reat  outlines  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitution  of 
man — that  they  should  be  men  of  great  patience  and  untiring  perse- 
verance, able  to  simplify,  to  illustrate,  to  explain,  "apt  to  teach"- 
iu  a  word — men  who  should  blend  the  authority  of  decision  with  so 
much  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness,"  as  to  make  their  pupils 
love  both  their  lessons  and  their  tutors,  and  not  fear  the  one  and 
hate  the  other. 

With  the  nearest  practical  approximation  only  to  such  a  class 
of  teachers  with  such  a  system,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  after  the 
the  most  mature  deliberation,  that  the  happiest  consequences  would 
ultimately  be  realized.  But  till  this  or  some  other  means  of  a 
similar  kind  shall  be  brought  more  generally  to  bear  on  the  interests 
of  society  at  large,  the  great  masses  of  the  community  will  not  be 
materially  or  permanently  improved.  No  doubt  it  is  our  duty  to 
expostulate  with  our  fellow-beings  when  we  see  them  go  astray. 
But  in  a  passing  admonition,  what  is  there  sufficiently  powerful  to 
subdue  the  force  of  habit,  and  suddenly  transmute  that  character, 
the  elements  of  which  have  been  gradually  formed  and  consolidated 
by  the  incessant  .influence  of  30,  40,  or  50  years?  We  may  with 
the  utmost  zeal  exhort  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the 
lame  to  walk,  but  what  miraculous  virtue  do  we  expect  to  go  forth 
with  the  breath  of  our  mouth  adequate  to  the  production  of  such 
effects  !  We  may  benevolently  expend  our  energies  in  beseeching 
mankind  to  be  wise  and  good  ;  and  we  may  be  able  to  depict  the 
radiant  beauties  of  virtue  and  its  attendant  happiness  in  such 
resplendent  and  fascinating  colours,  as  to  lead  him  who  listens,  to 
desire  the  one  in  order  to  enjoy  the  other  ;  for  happiness  is  the 
natural  and  supreme  desire  of  all ;  but  how  can  any  one  be  truly 
happy  while  his  whole  nature  is  more  or  less  perverted  ?  How  can 
lit1  1)0  happy  with  enfeebled  he.ilth,  and  laborious  physical  duties  to 
perform  ?  How  can  he  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  mental  avocations 
with  a  jarring  and  distorted  intellect?  How  can  he  be  morally 
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happy  with  a  brood  of  viperous  passions  in  his  bossom  which  arc 
perpetually  gnawing  out  the  very  vitals  of  his  peace  ? 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  it  is  intended  to 
depreciate  the  value  or  supersede  the  necessity  of  hortatory  ad- 
dresses from  the  pulpit.  By  no  means.  This  mode  of  communi- 
cating instruction,  apart  from  its  being  a  Scriptural  Institution, 
will  ever  be  attended  with  so  much  convenience,  pleasure,  and 
real  advantage  as  to  ensure  its  perpetuity  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  those  very  persons  whose  exhortations  of  this  description  not 
imfrequently  exhibit  a  splendid  combination  of  elegance,  energy, 
and  pathos  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  are  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  and  deplore  the  apparently  small  and  transient  success 
of  their  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  benefit  their  fellow-men.  I 
honour  their  motives,  admire  their  talents,  and  sincerely  wish  them 
all  the  prosperity  in  doing  good  which  their  own  hearts  can  desire. 
But  to  me  it  appears  evident  that  if  we  would  effectually  set 
about  diminishing  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  evils  which  afflict  mankind,  we  must  com- 
mence where  they  commence — we  must  begin  at  the  beginning, — 
we  must  train  men  to  wisdom  and  goodness  from  their  earliest  days. 
If  we  would  entertain  a  well  founded  hope  of  the  practical  advance- 
ment of  society  in  all  which  can  adorn  and  improve  humanity,  that 
hope  must  chiefly  rest  on  education. 

Whenever  the  public  mind  shall  be  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  reality  and  importance  of  these  views,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of 
corresponding  measures,  the  greatest  benefits  will  accrue  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  happiest  effects  will  speedily  be  produced 
both  in  the  civil  and  religious  world.  The  barbarity  of  ignorance — 
the  gloom  of  superstition — the  malicious  fierceness  of  bigotry — and 
the  dismal  and  delirious  dreams  of  fanaticism,  will  depart  before  the 
cheering  influence  of  a  sound  and  systematic  education  like  the 
shadows  of  a  dark  and  troubled  night  before  the  beams  of  returning 
day. 

Again.  The  standard  of  public  morals  will  be  raised.  Sim- 
plicity and  honesty  will  take  place  of  duplicity  and  fraud.  False 
modesty  and  affectation  will  be  laid  aside.  Ignorance  and  impudence 
will  cease  to  usurp  the  just  pretensions  of  real  merit.  The  general 
transactions  of  trade  and  commerce  will  assume  a  more  dignified  and 
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honourable  character.  Intercourse  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  will  be  attended  with  greater  facility  and  pleasure.  Public 
opinion  will  acquire  an  irresistible  force.  Governments  will  be 
progressively  reformed.  Useless  laws  will  be  abolished  and  imper- 
fect ones  amended.  Legislation  will  be  improved.  Personal,  social, 
and  national  enjoyments  will  be  augmented  a  thousand-fold.  All 
men  will  esteem  all  men  as  brethren,  and  delight  to  do  each  other 
good.  The  world  at  large  will  be  unspeakably  better  and  happier 
than  it  ever  has  been  before. 

Admitting  that  these  views  are  substantially  correct,  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  all  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  endeavour  to 
further  the  great  and  noble  object  of  universal  education  ?  Most 
decidedly  and  emphatically  I  answer  yes.  It  is  the  duty  of  indivi- 
duals ;  it  is  the  duty  of  collective  bodies  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
\vho  preside  over  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  give  all  the 
sanction  they  can  command  to  this  enlighfened  and  benevolent 
object.  That  sanction  should  be  given  cordially  and  without  delay. 
Dispassionate  deliberation  is  certainly  proper,  but  let  us  take  heed 
lliat  our  deliberations  be  not  needlessly  protracted.  Let  us  seriously 
recollect  that  while  we  deliberate  mankind  are  suffering — time  is 
passing  away — and  unnumbered  multitudes  are  hastening  for  ever 
from  the  present  scene  without  having  shared  those  advantages 
which  would  not  only  have  alleviated  their  sorrows  here,  but  have 
powerfully  tended  under  the  blessing  of  heaven,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  ineffable  felicities  of  a  brighter  and  happier  state. 


NOTE— The  Epithet  "Non-Phrenological"  has  been  inserted  in  the  title  page 
in  milcr  to  apprize  the  reader,  before  he  enters  on  the  perusal  of  the  pamphlet, 
that  the  Author's  views  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  peculiar  notions 
•  •ntertaincd.  On  the  subject,  by  Phrenologists. 
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